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You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 
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SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  POWER  UNITS  WITH  WAUKESHA  MOTORS  FOR  VINER  DRIVE 


PJLANTS 

^l^^^ar^HELPS  CAN  CO 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Outdoor-type,  illustrating  six-cylinder,  housed  power  plant  show¬ 
ing  clutch,  governor,  speed  control  lever,  skids  and  outboard  bear¬ 
ing,  all  self-contained.  Four-cylinder  units  are  similar. 

EQUIPPED  WITH 
WAUKESHA  ENGINES 

Write  for  full  particulars 


Viners  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable  power 
to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  important  that  it  be 
furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and 
important  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and 
grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the 
viners  unhulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process. 

In  these  units,  four  and  six  cylinder  engines  with 
fly-ball  governors  assure  steady  speed.  The  speed  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crob  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convenient  governor  accelerator  lever, 
v/ithout  stopping  the  engine.  Many  other  features  for 
this  particular  service  are  now  available  as  standard 
equipment. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty 
cents  per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  pro¬ 
portion. 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  ucing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  Of 
I  Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 
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J^rorn  COAST  COAST 
.  with  i 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
1 S5  Montgomery  Street 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Washington  Street 


Make 


xactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


and  its  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

About  9  years  later.  Continental  engi¬ 
neers  again  excelled  in  closing  machine 
development,  when  they  designed  the 
famous  C.  R.  Four- 
Station  Closing 
IVIachine.  This  ma- 
acknowl- 


your  tall 
packs  look  their  best 

«  appearance 

is  often  the  de- 
1^  X  A  ciding  factor 
i  in  the  choice  of 
Canned  Foods  by  the 
modern  housewife. 
Reason  enough  why 
more  Canners  each  year  protect  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  their  fall 
packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets, 
etc.,  by  packing  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans.  The  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  of  advantages  of 
Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus  inviting 
appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales 
assets  for  any  Brand.  Continental’s 
Research  Laboratories  have  much 
valuable  canning  information  avail¬ 
able  on  all  the  fall  packs  .  .  .  it’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 


WITH  the  passing  of  the  “hole  and 
cap’’  all-soldered  can  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  “open  top’’  struc¬ 
ture,  the  technique  and  equipment  for 
making  tight  seams  to  stand  both  proc¬ 
essing  strains  and  commercial  handling 
presented  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties.  And  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  Continental  played  an  important 
part  in  closing  machine  development. 

^^^len  the  now  fa-  “<1 

mous Panama  Machine  -X)  '  I 

was  introduced  some 
years  ago,  it  was  a  sen- 
sation — the  fastest  and 
most  adaptable  of  all 
c  losing  machines  of  that 


chine, 

edged  to  be  the 
fastest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  closing  up 
to  220  cans  a  min- 
nte.  It  is,  of  course, 
intended  for  use 
only  where  large  capacity  is  needed  and 
where  all  products  are  packed  at  very 
high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Con¬ 
tinental  Closing  Machines,  there  are 
several  other  types  and  sizes — each  built 
Trcr  FM  to  meet  some 

^■o.  9  specific  need 

■  nental  Seamer 

^  ^  veniently  set 

in  line  with 

any  filling  machine  or  exhaust  box. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  have 
been  designcnl  and  are  built  in  Continen¬ 
tal’s  own  four  machine  shops,  of  the 
finest  materials,  under  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  prec-ision.  They  are  built  to 
run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction  costs 
are  secondary 

to  main  te-  i 


Four^Siatinn  CM 
Cloaing  Machmf 


Nachimt 


nLw  time,  closing  from 
“  40  to  60  cans  a  min- 

■ — -i.,  ute.  Its  adaptability 

to  quick  changes  in 
li  the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 

!j  c  losed  was  a  partic- 

**  ularly  advantageous 

Panama  So.  10  iuoiing  VarhiHe  feature.  A  tribute 

to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  poi)ularity  even  to¬ 
day  among  Canners  for  all  products 
where  high-speed  closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  ^I.  C.  Four-Station 
Closing  Machine,  intrcKluccHi  some  17 
years  ago,  was  another  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  Continental  engineers,  who  met 
the  neexi  for  .  ^ 

higher  six^eds 

I  f  Four-iiotiom  MC 

ana  non-sp!ll  |  rjo»ag  Machine 

w  i  t  h  C  o  n  -  t  I 

ti  nental  <■- 
“M.c.”  cios- 

inguptol.‘3.5  1 

canspermin-  zJ’  ^  j 

ute,  and  its 

intrcxluction  inarkcil  another  ei)cx'h  in 
*the  industry.  Today  this  same  type  of 
machine,  with  minor  refinements,  is  a 
great  favorite  among  Canners  because 
of  its  sturdy,  substantial  construction 


nance expense, 
hence  Conti¬ 
nental  cus¬ 
tomers  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the 
utmost  in  per¬ 
formance. 

Never  were  lower  costs  so  essential  as 
today.  Your  machinery  must  run  with¬ 
out  stops  —  production  is  all-important. 
At  “peak  load”  is  when  you'll  appreciate 
most  the  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
Continental’s  closing  machines  in  avoid¬ 
ing  delays. 
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EDITORIALS 

Brass  tacks — Apparently  because  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  lift  business  out  of  its  doll- 
drums  were  based  upon  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  all  business  and  all  individuals  in  such  busi¬ 
nesses,  some  had  come  to  think  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  it,  just  mere  drivil.  We  are  on  record  as  hav¬ 
ing  said  that  this  plan :  to  have  each  industry  police 
itself,  indicating  the  needed  changes  and  the  best 
manner  of  making  them,  was  a  master  stroke,  a  Solo- 
mon-like  move  on  the  part  of  our  President,  and  we 
still  say  so.  But  there  are  always  some  slick  ones 
who  think  they  can  get  around  their  fellow  men,  and 
get  away  with  it.  That  is  j  ust  another  way  of  saying 
that  “in  every  fold  there  is  a  black  sheep.”  It  re¬ 
mained  for  the  canning  industry  to  furnish  the  first 
definite  example  that  they  cannot  get  away  with  it 
(the  California  peach  canner),  and  at  the  same  time 
place  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  authority  to  do 
what  they  are  trying  to  do;  or  in  other  words  to  lay 
for  all  time  the  blatant  and  idiotic  chirping  “it  is 
unconstitutional.”  And  now  comes  the  further  defi¬ 
nite  announcement  that  those  who  trifle  with  their 
promises  under  the  N.R.A.  or  under  their  codes,  can 
and  will  be  handled  without  gloves;  $500  fine  or  six 
months  in  jail,  or  both. 

The  President  won  the  whole  country  to  his  side  by 
being  definite,  decisive  and  active,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  will  be  just  as  glad  to  learn  that  these  moves  do 
mean  something,  and  have  a  real  punch  behind  them. 
*  *  * 

The  “experience  meeting”  put  on  last  week  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Master  Code  for  the  food  industries, 
naturally  caused  those  entrusted  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Codes  to  move  carefully — to  be  sure  there 
was  no  “nigger  in  the  woodpile.”  The  men  who  are 
working  so  hard  and  long,  and  so  well,  to  bring  this 
code  movement  into  full  being  are  rather  heartily  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  “10  per  centers” :  the  10  per  cent  who 
are  not  giving  whole-hearted  support,  and  General 
Johnson  and  others  have  forcibly  expressed  them¬ 
selves  to  that  effect.  And  who  will  not  join  him  in 
that  feeling?  Possibly  it  was  because  they  had  that 
10  per  cent  in  their  nostrils  that  caused  them  to  back 
away  from  the  10  per  cent  mark-up  feature  of  this 


Master  Code.  Or  it  may  have  been  a  recollection  of 
the  most  disastrous  error  this  Government  ever  made : 
the  cost  plus  10  per  cent  plan  adopted  during  the  war. 
That  war  plan  not  only  robbed  the  Government  of 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars,  but  it  did  more  to  ruin 
efficiency  of  labor,  industry  and  individuals,  dealt  a 
heavier  blow  to  morality,  and  bred  more  wickedness 
than  anything  else  that  has  happened  since  we  be¬ 
came  a  nation.  It  capitalized  carlessness  and  reward¬ 
ed  inefficiency,  taught  men  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  the  most  money,  and  offered  highest  reward  to  the 
one  who  was  most  unfaithful  in  the  filling  of  his  con¬ 
tract.  If  they  thought  of  that  in  this  cost  plus  10 
per  cent  they  did  well  to  hesitate,  yet  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  same  results  could  possibly  have  flowed 
from  this  plan  of  marking  up.  The  two  conditions 
are  radically  different.  However  it  is  now  announced 
that  a  code  barring  below  cost  sales  will  be  approved, 
and  that  is  what  is  wanted.  All  has  not  been  lost 
because  the  Master  Code  was  not  adopted  promptly 
as  presented.  It  will  be  drawn  along  the  lines  of 
fairness  to  all,  and  then  it  will  be  enforced  on  all. 
And  that  is  the  greatly  desired  thing. 

4e  4:  t 

And  while  on  this  Code  question  will  you  pardon  us 
if  we  refer  to  our  own  direct  Code,  that  of  the  Period¬ 
ical  Publishers,  because  w’hile  we  preach  we  must 
practice,  too.  In  a  brief  submitted  with  our  Code, 
and  on  which  we  expect  action  soon,  the  committee 
showed,  as  it  states  in  that  brief : 

“Despite  the  fact  that  magazine  advertising 
revenue  has  fallen  off  54  per  cent  from  1929, 
the  total  number  of  employees  has  dropped  20 
per  cent  as  against  all  industries’  42  per  cent; 
total  payrolls  have  dropped  32.7  per  cent  as 
against  67.5  per  cent  for  all  industry;  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  wage  has  dropped  15.4  per  cent  as 
against  44  per  cent;  the  average  hours  per  week 
have  dropped  11.3  per  cent  as  against  28  per  cent ; 
the  average  hourly  wage  has  dropped  13  per  cent 
as  against  22.2  per  cent,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  hourly  wage  in  the  publishing 
industry  now  is  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  hourly  wage  in  all  industry;  and  the  total 
purchasing  power  of  all  workers  has  dropped 
only  6.5  per  cent  as  against  55  per  cent  for  all 
industry — all  this  in  an  industry  where  revenue 
has  dropped  54  per  cent.” 
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And  then  this  brief  adds; 

“These  data  contribute  to  the  explanation  per¬ 
haps  of  why  85  per  cent  or  better  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  is  in  the  red.” 

We  are  poor  but  we  are  proud  of  that  record ;  and 
with  that  in  mind  you  will  see  why  returning  adver¬ 
tisers  are  welcomed  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  why 
subscription  payments  at  this  time  help- — not  to  buy 
a  fattened  calf  or  a  feast — just  help! 

*  *  * 

The  Canning  and  Packing  Machinery  Institute,  the 
socialite  title  of  the  canning  machinery  and  supplies 
boys  when  in  Washington  asking  adoption  of  their 
Code,  took  up  this  code  matter  only  about  a  month 
ago  and  yet  they  have  had  their  code  considered,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  passed  quite  soon.  Did  they 
have  a  pull  or  something?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  had 
the  forethought  to  make  their  code  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible;  to  put  only  the  most  important  features  in  it, 
and  thus  reduce  the  chances  of  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  code  committees.  In  other  words  they  avoided 
the  faults  found  with  most  codes  where  too  much  was 
attempted,  and  needlessly.  If  every  code  had  merely 
picked  out  the  high  spots  of  its  trouble  makers  most 
codes  would  have  been  adopted  by  this  time  and  been 
in  force.  The  picayunish,  small-fry  stuff  that  may  be 
wanted  could  have  been  added  on  without  fuss  or 
fury,  and  the  ultimate  end  reached  all  the  sooner. 
The  trouble  with  most  sinners  who  repent  and  try  to 
amend  their  lives  is  that  they  try  to  do  too  much. 
If  they  picked  out  just  their  leading  pet  sin  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  grapple  with  and  put  it  down;  then  with 
that  done,  tackled  the  next  headliner,  they  would  soon 
have  their  slate  all  cleaned  up,  and  they  could  keep 
it  clean.  But  they  start  out  saying  “never  again” 
to  the  whole  works,  and  “never”  is  too  big  a  word 
for  us  poor  humans.  But  that  is  the  main  trouble 
with  the  codes  and  why  they  have  not  been  put 
through  more  quickly :  they  want  to  cover  too  much ; 
they  lay  themselves  open  to  too  easy  attack,  and  block 
their  own  game. 

Of  course  every  industry  and  every  individual  in 
every  industry  thinks  its  or  his  troubles  are  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  world;  but  don’t  agree  with  them  in  this 
or  they  will  get  mad.  They’re  like  a  woman  that  way. 

The  story  of  the  old  monk  might  serve  here.  The 
legend  runs  that  a  holy  old  man  complained  to  the 
Lord  that  his  cross  (his  trials  and  tribulations)  was 
too  heavy,  and  finally  the  Lord  listened  to  him.  So 
He  told  this  old  monk  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  where  he  would  find  all  manner,  sizes  and 
weights  of  crosses,  his  own  among  them,  and  to  pick 
out  the  one  that  would  suit  him;  on  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  to  be  satisfied  and  not  complain  any 
more.  So  the  old  monk  went  up  to  the  mountain; 
looked  over  the  great  assortment  of  crosses :  the  great 
heavy  cumbersome  ones,  the  rough,  gnarled  and 
thorny  ones,  and  the  lighter  convenient  ones,  and 
finally  he  saw  just  the  little  one  that  he  liked.  Com- 
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ing  down  the  mountain  the  Lord  met  him  and  asked  if 
he  had  satisfied  himself,  and  the  monk  answered  that 
he  had  and  that  he  was  now  happy  and  would  never 
complain  again.  And  the  Lord  answered,  “You  have 
chosen  your  own  cross.” 

Possibly  a  good  lesson  to  remember  with  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  so  near. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Every  time  they  touch  the  banking  situation  it  lets 
forth  a  stench,  as  witnessed  this  week  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  in  Washington,  and  not  from  the  little  or  poor 
banker,  but  from  the  great  and  mighty.  Before  the 
banking  debacle  in  March  bankers  spoke  of  it  as  “our 
money” — and  they  acted  with  it  as  if  it  really  was; 
but  now  it  is  “our  depositors’  money!” 

Money  is  placed  before  industry.  No  wonder  we 
are  in  a  mess.  Industry  must  come  first,  and  when 
it  is  given  that  position  money  will  follow,  inevitably. 
No  banker  ever  made  a  dollar;  industry  makes  the 
money,  entrusts  it  to  a  banker,  and  then  the  banker 
dictates  to  industry !  What  a  mess !  Until  and  unless 
there  is  a  new  deal  here  the  New  Deal  will  have  a 
hard  time  clicking,  if  ever.  Business  (industry)  can’t 
possibly  live  under  the  present  dominance  of  the 
banker ! 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  FREADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Asriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


HEARING  ON  GROCERY  INDUSTRY  CODE 

HE  National  Canners  Association  through  its  coun¬ 
sel,  J.  Harry  Covington,  has  requested  that  the 
Master  Code  of  Fair  Competition  in  Distribution  in 
the  Food  and  Grocery  Industry  be  amended  by  elimi¬ 
nating  all  reference  to  canners  and  all  references  which 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  canning  industry  from  the 
provisions  of  this  code.  This  request  was  placed  on 
record  at  the  hearing  on  the  code  which  began  in  Wash¬ 
ington  October  9  and  extended  through  October  12. 

The  Association  filed  a  statement  at  this  hearing,  a 
summary  of  which  follows : 

The  National  Canners  Association,  through  its  coun¬ 
sel,  J.  Harry  Covington,  and  its  secretary,  Frank  E. 
Gorrell,  desires  to  place  on  record  the  position  of  the 
Association  and  the  industry  which  it  represents  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  Master  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  in  Distribution  in  the  Food  and  Grocery  Industry. 
The  membership  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
packs  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  canned  foods,  except 
milk  and  meat,  in  the  United  States.  The  Association 
has  been  in  existence  for  26  years  and  imposes  no  in¬ 
equitable  restrictions  on  admission  to  membership  and 
is  truly  representative  .of  the  food  canning  industry. 

The  Association  and  the  canning  industry  wish  to  be 
helpful  to  the  distributing  trades  in  their  efforts  to  for¬ 
mulate  and  put  into  effect  a  code  of  fair  competition  in 
distribution,  because  every  canner  recognizes  the  indis¬ 
pensable  part  that  distributors  play  in  marketing  the 
canning  industry’s  products  and  developing  its  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time  the  canning  industry  takes  the 
position  that — 

(1)  The  food  and  grocery  industry  code,  which 
brings  under  its  provisions  not  only  the  distributing 
trades  but  also  the  canning  industry  and  all  the  many 
other  industries  producing  goods  that  are  handled  by 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  is  not  the  type  of  code 
contemplated  and  authorized  by  Section  3  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

(2)  The  proposed  grocery  industry  code,  by  bring¬ 
ing  under  its  provisions  every  manufacturer  of  “gro¬ 
ceries,”  whether  food  or  other  products,  attempts  to  set 
up  an  arbitrary  classification  which  is  not  in  accord  or 


consistent  with  existent  organization  of  industry  and 
trade. 

(3)  The  canning  industry  having  submitted  a  code 
which  incorporates  fair  trade  practice  rules  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  formulation  of  such  additional  rules  as 
may  be  necessary  should  not  be  made  a  party  to,  or 
brought  under,  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  grocery 
industry  code. 

(4)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
has  the  power  to  effect  the  necessary  coordination  of 
trade  practice  rules  and  regulations  incorporated  in 
codes  submitted  by  the  respective  groups  of  the  food 
industries  and  trades. 

(5)  Enforcement  of  the  codes  of  trade  practice  will 
be  facilitated  through  each  distinct  division  of  indus¬ 
try  or  trade  having  its  own  code  and  not  being  depen¬ 
dent  for  enforcement  upon  cooperative  or  joint  action 
with  other  divisions. 

Summing  up,  the  Association  desires  to  continue  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  distributors  in  solving  their 
mutual  problems  and  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible 
with  other  organizations  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  However,  we 
maintain  that  the  canning  of  foods  is  a  distinct  and 
well-recognized  manufacturing  industry,  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  and  well-recognized  manufacturing  industry,  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  the  trades  or  industries  concerned 
primarily  with  distribution.  The  canning  industry 
should  operate  under  its  own  code  which  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  on  which  there  have  already  been  several  informal 
conferences.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  distributor’s 
code  now  under  consideration  be  amended  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  reference  to  canners  and  all  references  which 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  canning  industry,  and  by 
expressly  excepting  the  manufacturers  of  canned  foods 
and  kindred  products,  except  canned  milk  and  meat, 
from  its  provisions. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  UPHELD 

Injunction  proceedings  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  to  restrain  violations  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  peach  agreement  have  resulted  in  a  decision  by 
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Judge  Adolphus  F.  St.  Sure,  in  Federal  District  Court 
at  San  Francisco,  upholding  constitutionality  of  the  act 
and  in  particular  its  licensing  features.  This  is  the 
first  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  any  of  the  acts  in  the 
Roosevelt  Recovery  program. 

Regarding  the  decision,  Jerome  N.  Frank,  general 
counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  states : 

“This  was  an  important  decision  since  it  establishes 
the  constitutionality  of  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It  holds  that  the  power 
to  license  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in¬ 
cludes  the  power  to  license  persons  and  corporations 
who  are  doing  an  intrastate  business  where  that  busi¬ 
ness  seriously  affects  interstate  commerce.  It  also  holds 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  the  business  of  canning 
peaches  is  ‘affected  with  a  public  interest’  and  sustains 
the  right  to  fix  quotas  by  license  and  to  allocate  among 
processors  the  agricultural  commodity  which  the  indus¬ 
try  is  processing.  The  defendant  was  a  recalcitrant 
who  was  flagrantly  violating  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  license,  and  the  court  enjoined  the  operations  of 
the  defendant  and  compelled  him  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“The  license  in  question  was  issued  in  support  of  a 
marketing  agreement  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
most  of  the  canners.  Similar  agreements  are  being 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  California  and  elsewhere  with 
respect  to  many  commodities,  and  licenses  are  being 
issued  in  support  of  these  agreements.  This  decision 
should  remove  many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  making  of 
satisfactory  agreements  of  this  kind.  It  also  has  sig¬ 
nificance  with  respect  to  governmental  powers  over 
those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  codes  under  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act.” 


jn 


CABBAGE  GROWERS  GET  INCREASE  IN  RETURNS 

A  S  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association  in  response  to  a  request 
/  \  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 

tion,  cabbage  growers  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  are  receiving  $5.50  a  ton  for  their  prod¬ 
uct  instead  of  an  average  of  $4.00,  the  price  stated  in 
their  contracts  with  packers.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  371/2  per  cent. 

The  increase  still  leaves  the  contract  price  below  the 
open  market  price,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Administration 
officials,  but  this  is  because  of  an  exceptionally  short 
crop.  In  some  years  the  situation  is  reversed  and 
growers  on  contract  receive  more  for  their  product 
than  those  who  sell  in  the  open  market. 

The  price  of  $5.50  a  ton  represents  approximate  par¬ 
ity  with  price  which  prevailed  in  the  1909-1914  base 
period. 


WILT  RESISTANT 

ALASKA  PEAS 

Pure  Bred  Selected  Stocks 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933 
crop  Maryland  and  Alcross  strains  to 
offer  for  spot  or  future  delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS 
are  all  Fully  Resistant  to  Wilt.  This 
is  a  vital  feature  to  most  canners  in  the 
older  canning  sections. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Can¬ 
ners  Seed  PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  PICKLE,  BEET,  etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 
Pure  Bred  Canners  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 


process. 


1404-1410 


THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

Successon  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


MADE 
I  BY 


Zastrow 
Machine  Co. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  the  October  9th  issue  of  Grocery  Trade  News  we 
are  glad  to  find  more  space  given  to  mention  of  sales 
and  advertising  plans,  new  prdoucts,  etc.,  than  is 
taken  over  by  discussion  of  codes,  agreements,  etcetera. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  discussion  in  the  press  and 
public  of  codes,  marketing  agreements  and  so  on  is  not 
necessary.  Indeed,  we  should  have  all  possible  light  on 
what  is  rapidly  being  whipped  into  shape  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  our  future  destiny.  Not  every  one  by  any 
means  can  be  in  Washington  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
to  save  their  particular  industry  from  the  pangs  of  re¬ 
adjustment  which  will  no  doubt  be  necessary  in  many 
instances.  We  want  to  know,  and  must  know,  as  soon 
as  possible  and  as  certainly  as  we  can  just  what  is  be¬ 
ing  accomplished.  More  power  to  each  individual  and 
publication  engaged  in  this  great  work. 

In  the  meantime,  chain  stores  are  opening  new  super 
markets,  wide-awake  wholesale  grocers  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  their  customers  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  in  an  attempt  to  help  them  merchandise  their 
stocks  in  an  intelligent  and  profitable  manner.  As  we 
can  note  by  reference  to  the  weekly  and  daily  papers 
common  to  our  trade,  one  manufacturer  after  the  other 
is  engaging  in  a  fall  sales  drive  for  wider  distribution. 
These  drives  may  be  a  little  later  than  in  other  years 
but,  nevertheless,  are  welcome  signs  that  the  distribut¬ 
ing  trade  is  getting  back  to  normal.  I  say  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trade  is  getting  back  to  normal  because  sales 
promotion  plans  now  launched  are  meeting  with  warm 
support  from  the  trade  in  general. 

If  any  are  timid  at  present  about  spending  money  to 
secure  new  distribution  it  is  probably  because  they 
have  sold  their  packs  for  so  long  without  constructive 
merchandising  effort  behind  them  they  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  this  may  be  continued  indefinitely. 

In  1927  a  large  canner  in  the  Middle  West  was  urged 
by  competent  authorities  to  support  his  line  in  his  prin¬ 
cipal  market  at  least  by  means  of  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  designed  to  create  consumer  interest.  He  was  also 
prompted  to  support  his  line  with  retail  sales  work. 
The  sales  work  was  furnished  in  the  usual  manner, 
that  is,  the  trade  was  covered  well  in  the  spring  and 
bookings  made  for  fall  delivery.  Then  covered  again 
in  1928  and  so  on  each  year.  In  1928  or  1929  a  short 


radio  campaign  was  run  in  the  market.  Newspaper  or 
national  advertising  was  never  done,  space  for  the  line 
in  the  distributor’s  booth  at  the  yearly  food  show 
usually  taken. 

No  thinking  reader  will  imagine  the  distributor  of 
this  line  was  not  called  on  by  competitors  but  in  spite 
of  almost  weekly  attempts  to  break  in,  the  loyalty  of 
an  outstanding  broker  and  his  close  friendship  for  the 
buyer,  kept  the  major  part  of  the  canned  vegetable 
business  for  the  canner  who  could  never  feel  he  was 
justified  in  consistently  supporting  his  line  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  or  continuous  retail  sales  work. 

Then  a  break  for  competitors  came.  The  assistant 
to  the  broker  handling  the  account  became  the  direct 
factory  representative  for  a  canner  packing  a  limited 
line  of  canned  vegetables.  He  too,  was  well  known 
and  liked  on  the  trade.  His  line  was  beautifully  lab¬ 
eled,  appropriately  named  and  packed  to  the  highest 
quality  standards.  Small  space  was  taken  in  the  local 
food  show,  considerable  resale  work  was  done  with 
leading  retailers.  Today  his  line  is  selling  nearly  as 
well  as  the  older,  established  line. 

The  dam  of  distributor  resistance,  once  weakened, 
crumbled  rapidly.  Only  recently  a  national  advertiser 
of  canned  vegetables  has  placed  his  line  with  the  dis¬ 
tributor  once  loyal  only  to  the  line  packed  by  a  canner 
who  felt  he  could  not  afford  to  advertise. 

In  the  issue  of  Grocery  Trade  News  referred  to  we 
read,  “National  Brands  Stores  in  southern  Ohio  are 
using  half  pages  in  newspapers,  featuring  well  known 
brands  as  leaders  in  competition  with  local  corporate 
chains.  Broadsides  for  distribution  in  the  community 
of  each  store  and  window,  posters  are  also  used  to 
stimulate  more  volume.”  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
sponsoring  wholesale  grocer  is  well  rated,  conducts  a 
successful,  profitable  business,  has  always  been  known 
and  still  is,  as  an  old  line,  independent  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer.  When  such  a  distributor  as  he  is  goes  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  distribution  by  means  of  advertising,  his 
principals  must  of  necessity  follow  suit.  This  support 
may  be  given  through  an  appropriation  toward  the  cost 
of  the  distributor’s  advertising  or  be  placed  direct  in 
newspapers  in  the  territory  but  it  must  be  supplied. 
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If  you  feel  that  you  can  and  will  supply  such  support 
and  will  do  so  but  will  omit  any  sales  work  with  the 
retailer  I  want  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  a  situa¬ 
tion  we  find  in  a  market  of  over  300,000  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  Five  years  ago  the  market  was  dominated 
by  the  canner  to  whom  I  first  referred  in  this  article. 
His  goods  were  distributed  on  a  favorable  price  basis 
to  the  trade,  his  position  seemed  unassailable.  Then 
a  private  label  house  opened  a  branch  in  the  market. 
Many  items  under  this  jobber’s  private  label  were 
bought  in  the  nearby  field,  shipped  to  a  distant  city  in 
car  lots  and  reshipped  to  the  jobbers  warehouse  in 
pool  cars.  The  quality  under  this  private  label  was 
not  exceptional,  prices  were  well  above  those  asked  by 
the  distributor  of  the  well  established  line.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  canner  enjoying  at  first  this  fine  distri¬ 
bution,  his  distributor  had  no  salesmen  on  the  trade, 
the  canner  himself  as  I  have  pointed  out  did  resale 
work  only  at  widely  separated  intervals.  As  a  result, 
the  private  label  jobber  has  his  goods  well  entrenched 
in  leading  retail  outlets  simply  because  he  backed  his 
distribution  by  splendid,  consistent,  consecutive  sales 
work. 

The  canning  season  for  1933  has  ended  but  already 
we  are  considering  plans  for  1934.  In  the  meantime, 
many  of  us  have  stocks  still  to  be  disposed  of.  In 
preparation  for  1934  sales,  let’s  merchandise  our  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  present  pack  just  as  logically  and  profit¬ 
ably  as  we  can.  Any  constructive  sales  work  or  adver¬ 
tising  we  do  during  the  rest  of  this  year  will  help  us 
a  great  deal  if  we  will  continue  it  next  season. 

Certainly,  the  canner  who  follows  the  lead  of  think¬ 
ing  distributors  at  present  who  are  going  ahead  as 
though  business  were  normal  and  to  be  gained  and 
conducted  as  always  along  constructive  lines  is  the 
canner  who  will  next  year  be  in  the  be.st  position  to 
continue  his  sales  and  distribution  on  a  profitable  basis. 

jft 

C.  B.  CRAY  NO  LONGER  WITH  SPRACUE-SELLS 
CORPORATION 

CB.  GRAY  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  formerly  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who' handled  the  Sprague-Sells  line  in 
♦  the  Tri-States  for  several  years  is  no  longer 
handling  that  well  known  line.  He  recently  became 
President  of  the  new  Harford  County  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  and  served  in  that  capacity  during  the  canning 
season  just  ended. 

H.  C.  Randall  of  the  New  York  office  of  Sprague- 
Sells  Corporation  is  contacting  the  trade  in  the  Tri- 
States  territory  at  present  and  all  inquiries  should  be 
sent  either  to  the  Sprague-Sells  general  office  at 
Hoopeston,  Ill.,  or  to  Sprague-Sells  Corporation,  17 
State  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Randall  is  well  known  to  the  canners  of  the 
Tri-States  having  been  in  business  for  himself  in  Bal¬ 
timore  under  the  style  S.  0.  Randall’s  Son  prior  to  his 
connection  with  Sprague-Sells  Corporation. 


A  SELLING  TIP  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  FAIR 

By  the  American  Houseivife’s  Bureau 

WOULD  you  like  to  have  shoppers  pass  up  every 
store  window  on  the  avenue  and  stand  in  line 
before  yours?  Would  you  like  people  to  talk 
about  it,  and  school  teachers  take  their  children  to  see 
it?  Would  you — in  short — like  to  have  your  store  the 
talk  of  the  town? 

Take  a  tip  from  the  Chicago  Fair  where  exhibitors 
demonstrated  not  only  the  amazing  results  of  a  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress,  but  proved,  incidentally,  that  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  progress  had  been  made  in  selling  psychology. 
These  exhibitors  realized  what  few  of  us  realize  about 
ourselves.  That  is,  that  inherent  in  all  of  us  is  the  yen 
to  know. 

High  spots  at  the  Fair  were  many:  the  charming 
cobble-stoned  Belgian  village  where  society  flocked  to 
dine  and  dance,  and  where  prominent  week-enders 
from  as  far  as  St.  Louis  reserved  tables  in  advance  of 
their  coming;  the  popular  inn  where  Ben  Bernie  and 
“all  of  the  lads”  made  a  delicious  dinner  an  evening’s 
entertainment;  the  famous  rose  gardens  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  building  where  internationally  known  movie 
stars  chatted  with  you  while  they  autographed  pic¬ 
tures;  the  thrilling  sky-ride  which  spread  below  you 
not  only  the  electrical  glory  of  the  Fair  grounds  at 
night  reflected  in  lagoon  and  Lake,  but  a  panorama  of 
four  States  as  well. 

But  actually  the  big  attraction  at  the  Fair  was  any 
exhibit  which  showed  how  something  was  done — edu¬ 
cationally — from  the  marvel  of  the  entire  grounds 
being  lighted  from  the  ray  of  light  coming  from  the 
planet  Arcturus,  to  the  demonstration  of  an  improved 
can-opener.  Farm  women  from  Ohio,  housewives  from 
Oklahoma  stood  in  throngs  in  the  Hall  of  Science  with 
learned  scientists  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  the 
amazing  part  played  by  a  broken  beam  of  light  in  this 
new  age  of  science  in  industry.  And  vice  versa,  scien¬ 
tists  stood  in  throngs  with  farm  women  and  house¬ 
wives  in  the  Agricultural  Building  to  see  how  pine¬ 
apples  are  grown  and  how  their  juices  are  canned.  In 
short,  every  person  who  attended  the  Fair  was  stim¬ 
ulated  with  a  new  desire  to  know,  not  only  more  about 
their  own  field  but  to  know  more  about  every  other 
field. 

Why  not  make  use  of  this  interest  in  educational 
things  to  display  your  food  products  in  such  a  way  that 
the  community  may  know  more  about  the  worth  of  the 
foods  they  eat?  There  is  a  fascinating  stoiy  to  tell 
about  almost  every  food.  And  many  of  the  larger 
dealers  have  displays,  photographs  and  literature 
about  the  foods  which  they  put  out,  that  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed  to  make  your  windows  instructive. 

Such  staples  as  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  for  example, 
would  take  on  new  interest  and  importance  if  house¬ 
wives  were  shown  the  painstaking  methods  which  ag¬ 
riculture  uses  in  selecting  and  growing  only  the  best 
of  these  foods  for  canning,  and  the  scientific  and  sani¬ 
tary  methods  used  in  canning  these  superior  products. 
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The  evolution  of  coffee,  to  take  another  example,  is 
a  revelation,  from  the  days  when  traders  of  East  India 
brought  over  the  mysterious  beans  to  the  civilized 
world,  to  these  days  of  vacuum-packed  coffee. 

If  your  store  is  located  in  some  community  where 
raw  products  can  be  displayed,  make  a  collection  of 
some  of  them.  If  there  is  a  biscuit  factory  in  your 
town,  borrow  some  of  their  molds  used  in  making 
these  biscuits,  and  show  the  various  cartons  and  cans 
used  to  pack  them. 

If  you  wish  to  stimulate  interest  in  some  of  the 
delicious  foods  you  carry  for  school  lunches,  hire  some 
woman  to  demonstrate  modern  sandwich-making.  Or 
lend  local  interest  by  enlisting  the  interest  of  your 
school  home  economics  department  to  send  local  girl 
students  to  demonstrate  the  attractvie  new  sandwiches 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  with  modern  canned  sand¬ 
wich  pastes,  new  bread  cutters  and  different  garnishes. 

If  people  have  the  yen  to  know,  and  you  have  the 
space  to  tell  them — make  it  count,  and  make  them 
customers. 

[Note. — This  is  in  line  with  our  recent  suggestion 
to  get  a  copy  of  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing  About 
Certain  Canned  Foods,”  offered  free  by  the  American 
Can  Company,  and  having  learned  your  lesson  to  go 
to  your  wholesale  and  to  as  many  retail  distributors 
as  possible,  and  tell  the  story  of  canned  foods.  Here 
is  a  great  organization  doing  work  for  you.  Bestir 
yourself  and  do  your  part.  If  you  are  not  interested 
in  spreading  the  truth  about  canned  foods — your  prod¬ 
ucts — why  should  anyone  else  be? — The  Editor.] 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  INCREASES  THE  DIVIDEND 

IRECTORS  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
recently  increased  the  annual  dividend  rate  on 
the  common  shares  from  $2  to  $2.50  by  declaring 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  621/0  cents  per  share  on  the 
common  stock,  payable  November  15th  to  stockholders 
of  record  October  25th. 

This  declaration  reinstates  the  dividend  on  the  same 
basis  as  was  in  effect  prior  to  July,  1932,  when  the 
rate  was  reduced. 

In  commenting  on  this  action  by  the  Board,  O.  C. 
Huffman,  President  of  the  company  stated  “In  July, 
1932,  when  the  Directors  reduced  the  annual  dividend 
rate  to  $2  per  share,  it  was  pointed  out  that  they  felt 
the  best  interests  of  the  stockholders  would  be  served 
by  preserving  the  existing  strong  financial  position 
until  such  time  as  general  business  conditions  might 
improve. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  April  of  this  year  both  our 
volume  and  profits  have  shown  a  steady  up-trend  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  For  the  nine  months  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1933,  our  sales  in  dollars,  were  more  than  10 
per  cent  greater  than  those  in  the  same  period  last 
year  and  earnings  report  to  be  issued  shortly  covering 
the  twelve  months  to  September  30,  1933,  will  show 


further  improvement  over  the  share  earnings  of  $3.13 
reported  for  the  twelve  months  period  ending  June  30, 
1933,”  Mr,  Huffman  continued. 

“The  fact  that  this  improvement  has  occurred  in 
both  our  Packers’  Can  and  General  Line  Can  divisions 
is  particularly  encouraging  in  that  the  latter  division 
serves  a  fairly  representative  cross  section  of  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country.  In  the  General  Line  Division, 
although  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  rate 
of  improvement  in  sales  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
September,  the  pick-up  in  dollar  volume  in  the  last 
twenty  days  of  the  month  more  than  offset  the  first  ten 
days  decline  and  final  figures  for  the  month  showed 
dollar  sales  about  19  per  cent  ahead  of  September, 
1932,”  Mr.  Huffman  stated. 

“Encouraging  reports  are  now  coming  in  of  im¬ 
proved  conditions  from  many  of  our  customers,  par¬ 
ticularly  canners,  as  a  result  of  better  prices  for 
their  products.  Today’s  action  by  the  Directors,  I 
believe,  not  only  reflects  the  improvement  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  but  also  indicates  greater  confidence  with  respect 
to  business  generally,”  Mr.  Huffman  concluded. 

CELEBRATING  75  YEARS’  SERVICE 

HOMAS  ROBERTS  &  COMPANY,  435  S.  Second 
Street,  Philadelphia.  1858 — Roberts  &  Macal- 
tioner;  1933 — Thomas  Roberts  &  Company. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  on  October  1,  1858,  the  House 
of  Thomas  Roberts  &  Company  was  founded. 

To  our  customers  from  Maine  to  California  and  to 
our  correspondents,  friends  and  well-wishers  at  home 
and  abroad  we  send  our  cordial  greetings  with  the  hope 
that  the  friendships  and  cooperation  of  the  years  that 
are  gone  may  be  continued  throughout  the  years  that 
are  to  come. 

Cordially  yours, 

Thomas  Roberts  &  Company. 

New  York  Sales  Office,  99  Hudson  Street. 

jt  jt 


NEW  ENGLAND  REPRESENTATIVE  APPOINTED 

ECAUSE  of  a  marked  pick-up  in  New  England 
business,  Coppus  Engineering  Corporation,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  appointed  Frederick  D.  Rogers, 
80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  handle  sales  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
the  section  of  Massachusetts  lying  east  of  Worcester 
County.  This  territory  was  formerly  covered  from 
the  home  office. 

Mr.  Rogers  will  handle  the  complete  line  of  Coppus 
blowers,  ventilating  equipment,  turbines  and  gener¬ 
ators  and  the  Annis  Dry  Type  Air  Filter  for  ventilat¬ 
ing  and  industrial  applications. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CANNING  CROP 
PROSPECTS  ON  OCTOBER  1,  1933 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Board,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Washin^on,  D.  C.,  October  11,  1933. 

HE  following  statements  briefly  review  the  cur¬ 
rent  releases  on  certain  commercial  canning  crops, 
he  information  relating  to  reported  conditions  on 
October  1.  Details  by  States  are  available  in  separate 
reports  on  each  crop,  any  of  which  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

GREEN  LIMA  BEANS — The  1933  production  pros¬ 
pects,  according  to  October  1  condition  of  the  crop, 
are  nearly  20  per  cent  below  production  in  1932  and 
are  about  43  per  cent  under  the  3-year  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  period,  1929-1931.  A  total  production 
of  7,790  tons  (shelled)  is  now  indicated,  compared  with 
9,680  tons  produced  in  1932  and  with  an  average  of 
13,600  tons  for  the  3-year  period  preceding  1932.  Pro¬ 
duction  declined  about  18  per  cent  during  September 
as  a  result  of  the  severe  storm  which  swept  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  nearby  areas  about  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

BE'ETS — A  total  production  15  per  cent  less  than 
the  1932  production  and  54  per  cent  under  the  3-year 
average  for  the  period,  1929-1931,  is  indicated  by  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  on  October  1.  The  total  production 
indicated  for  1933  is  18,750  tons  compared  with  22,080 
produced  in  1932  and  with  an  average  of  40,690  tons 
for  the  3-year  period  preceding  1932.  The  unusually 
light  yields  per  acre  reported  from  most  areas  are  the 
result  of  heat  and  drought  damage  to  the  crop. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT  —  Production  in  1933 
promises  to  be  little  more  than  one-half  the  1932  pro¬ 
duction  and  only  47  per  cent  of  the  5-year  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  period,  1927-1931.  A  total  of  78,530 
tons  is  now  in  prospect  compared  with  151,760  tons 
produced  in  1932  and  with  an  average  of  166,880  tons 
for  the  5-year  period  preceding  1932.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  indicated  on  October  1  is  the  lowest  on 
record  since  1919  and  the  prospective  production  for 
1933  is  the  smallest  since  1921.  The  short  crop  of 
1933  is  a  reflection  of  heat  and  drought  damage  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  part  of  the  growing  season. 

PIMIENTOS — Production  prospects  of  pimientos 
declined  31  per  cent  during  September  as  a  result  of 
extreme  heat  and  dry  weather  in  Georgia,  and  the 
probable  production  for  1933  is  now  43  per  cent  below 
the  1932  production.  A  total  of  9,210  tons  is  indicated 
for  1933  compared  with  16,220  tons  produced  in  1932 
and  with  an  average  of  15,230  tons  for  the  5-year  per¬ 
iod  preceding  1932. 

TOMATOES — Very  little  change  in  total  production 
prospects  of  tomatoes  occurred  during  September. 
While  higher  yields  per  acre  are  now  reported  from 
Missouri  and  some  of  the  north  central  areas,  yields 
obtained  to  date  in  the  heavy  producing  districts  of 
California  are  lighter  than  anticipated  a  month  ago. 
In  the  Atlantic  Coast  area  affected  by  late  August 
storms,  no  appreciable  recovery  has  been  made  from 
the  severe  damage  suffered  by  the  crop  at  that  time. 


The  total  indicated  production  for  1933  is  20  per  cent 
less  than  production  in  1932  and  is  26  per  cent  under 
the  average  production  for  the  5-year  period  preceding 
1932.  A  total  production  of  957,050  tons  is  now  prob¬ 
able,  compared  with  1,199,100  tons  produced  in  1932 
and  with  a  5-year  average  production  of  1,292,400  tons. 
With  the  exception  of  1931,  the  indicated  yield  per  acre 
is  the  lowest  in  the  past  15  years. 

CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FISH  DURING 

1932 

A  LTHOUGH  imports  of  canned  fish  have  decreas- 
ed  materially  during  recent  years,  as  a  result 
/  \  of  the  unsatisfactory  economic  conditions  that 

have  prevailed  in  the  Island  for  some  time,  they  are 
still  of  considerable  importance  according  to  a  report 
dated  September  20  from  Albert  F.  Nufer,  Commer¬ 
cial  Attache  at  Havana,  Cuba.  During  1931  and  1932, 
imports  of  canned  fish  totalled  $243,553  and  $187,- 
397  respectively.  Of  these  amounts,  the  United 
States  secured  $57,871  during  1931  and  $37,186  in 
1932,  Spain  accounting  for  almost  the  entire  balance. 

Spanish  canned  fish  has  always  been  very  popular 
in  Cuba,  and  the  sharp  drop  in  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  peseta  has  enabled  Spain  to  maintain  its  exports 
at  a  fairly  satisfactory  level,  in  spite  of  the  greatly 
reduced  purchasing  pow'er  of  the  Cuban  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  1931  and  1932  Spain  supplied  Cuba  with  almost 
its  entire  imports  of  canned  anchovies,  squid  and 
tuna  fish,  and  with  the  major  part  of  its  imports  of 
canned  sardines. 

American  producers  have  never  been  able  to  create 
a  satisfactory  demand  in  Cuba  for  sardines  packed 
in  cottonseed  oil,  as  the  Cuban  consumer  prefers  sar¬ 
dines  packed  in  olive  oil.  American  sardines  packed 
in  olive  oil  are  usually  much  higher  in  price  than 
those  imported  from  Spain,  and  as  a  result  our  fairly 
substantial  participation  in  Cuban’s  imports  of  can¬ 
ned  sardines  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  California 
sardines.  These  sardines,  packed  in  tomato  sauce  in 
15  ounce  net  oval  tins,  are  popular  in  Cuba,  and  in 
normal  times  enjoy  a  good  demand  that  emanates 
largely  from  the  rural  population.  Economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  Cuba  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  during 
recent  years,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  California  sardines  have  been  retailing  as  low  as 
ten  cents  a  tin  containing  almost  one  pound  of  fish, 
they  have  been  beyond  the  means  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  farming  population.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  conditions  in  Cuba  improve  there  will 
be  a  sharp  increase  in  the  demand. 

The  United  States  secured  the  bulk  of  Cuba’s  small 
imports  of  canned  salmon  and  canned  oysters  and  the 
lion’s  share  of  its  imports  of  “other  canned  fish,”  and 
“other  canned  shellfish.”  Our  participation  in  the 
former  consisted  largely  of  canned  mackerel,  and  in 
the  latter  of  canned  shrimp. 

Detailed  import  statistics  for  all  kinds  of  fish  for 
Cuba  during  1931  and  1932  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CONSUMERS  INTERESTED  IN  QUALITY 
LABELING  OF  CANNED  PRODUCTS 

ONSUMERS  are  manifesting  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  the  labeling  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  grade,  say  standardization  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress  two  years  ago  to 
develop  grades  as  a  basis  for  certifying  the  quality 
of  these  products. 

Federal  grades  have  been  promulgated  for  canned 
corn,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  snap  beans,  and  tentative 
grades  have  been  formulated  for  twenty-two  addi¬ 
tional  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  The 
bureau  expects  that  the  use  of  these  and  other  grades 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  sale  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  an  important  development  in  the 
canning  industry  the  next  few  years. 

Consumers,  the  bureau  specialists  point  out,  are  now 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  advertised  brands  or  upon  the  state¬ 
ments  of  retailers;  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of 
brands  that  no  consumer  can  hope  to  learn  the  merits 
of  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  retail  stores; 
further,  many  labels  carry  meaningless  and  mislead¬ 
ing  statements  as  to  quality.  There  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  brands  of  various  commodities.  This  situation 
would  be  corrected  by  showing  the  grade  on  the  label 
of  each  can. 

The  bureau  reports  a  growing  disposition  among 
canners  to  label  considerable  quantities  of  their  packs 
in  the  terms  of  the  grades  formulated  by  the  bureau, 
such  as  “Grade  A”  or  “Grade  B.”  Last  year,  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Chicago  were  among  organizations  which  in¬ 
corporated  the  grades  recommended  by  the  bureau  in 
specifications  for  the  purchase  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Large  quantities  of  products  were  graded 
by  the  bureau  for  Federal  purchasing  institutions. 
Samples  from  large  quantities  of  canned  products  are 
being  graded  at  the  request  of  financial  institutions  and 
public  warehousemen  and  loan  values  on  stored  com¬ 
modities  are  thus  determined. 

The  bureau  says  it  has  constantly  increasing  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  of  canners  and  distributors,  also, 
in  uniform  quality  grades  for  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  When  requested  to  do  so  by  these  interests,  the 
bureau  is  prepared  to  inspect  and  certify  to  the  quality 
of  the  products  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  grades. 
This  is  done  for  the  information  of  canners  or  distrib¬ 
utors  in  advance  of  labeling,  or  inspections  may  be 
made  of  samples  drawn  from  specific  commercial  lots 
in  transit  or  in  storage. 

Sales  may  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  rather  than  by  the  shipment  and  examination  of 
actual  samples.  The  bureau  points  out  that  sale  by 
sample  imposes  a  considerable  burden  on  the  industry 
since  it  involves  the  shipment  of  many  samples  to  many 
prospective  buyers  before  a  sale  is  made. 

For  the  last  year,  a  large  regional  association  of 
canners  reported  sales  of  its  members  in  the  terms 


“Grade  A,”  “Grade  B,”  or  “Grade  C.”  This  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  development,  says  the  bureau,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  regarded  as  impractical  to  establish  a  mar¬ 
ket  reporting  system  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
because  there  was  no  recognized  grade  foundation  upon 
which  to  base  sales  reports. 


TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publlcaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Ma.son,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawj’ers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


DINGOLI,  and  olive  picking  scene,  canned  olive  oil.  Use 
claimed  since  April  15,  1927,  by  Tommaso  Matranga,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FORTUNUATINA,  and  olive  wreath  design,  olive  oil.  Use 
claimed  since  May  1,  1932,  by  D.  Del  Giudice  &  Co.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

VIT-AH-DEE,  and  design,  vitamin  D  concentrate  for  addi¬ 
tion  to  food-stuffs.  Use  claimed  since  June  9,  1933,  by  The 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Circular  and  square  design,  mustard  seed,  cloves,  celery  seed, 
mixed  pickling  spice,  chili  powder,  cream  of  tartar,  poultry  sea¬ 
soning,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  1932,  by  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

CREOLE,  canned  peas  and  oleomargarine.  Use  claimed  since 
November,  1932,  by  H.  G.  Hills  Stores,  I.-'c.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

VITEME,  vitamin  concentrates  to  be  added  to  food  products 
to  enhance  their  vitamin  content.  Use  claimed  since  May  16, 
1933,  by  Truesdail  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ARNCO,  mustard,  peanut  butter,  oleomargarine,  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  sandwich  spread.  Use  claimed  since  June,  1927,  by  Arthur 
R.  Nelson,  doing  business  as  A.  R.  Nelson  Company,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

RICHGOLD,  canned  fruit,  canned  fish,  soya  bean  sauce.  Use 
claimed  since  April  3,  1933,  by  M.  Kageyama,  doing  business  as 
Kageyama  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ALIBEL,  for  canned  fruit,  canned  vegetables,  canned,  pre¬ 
served,  salted,  and  pickled  meats,  and  canned,  preserved,  salted 
and  pickled  fish.  Use  claimed  since  January,  1930,  by  L’Alimen- 
taire  Beige,  Societe  Anonyme,  Eerneghem,  Belgium. 

BALBO,  salad  and  olive  oils.  Use  claimed  since  June  26,  1933, 
by  Modern  Packing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LOBSTER  BRAND  salad  dressing.  Use  claimed  since  July  27, 
1933,  by  Paul  Orfan,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VAN  CAMP’S  and  picture  of  milk  can,  evaporated  milk.  Use 
claimed  since  July  20,  1903,  by  Edward  W.  Miller,  receiver  of 
Van  Camp  Milk  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ERMINE,  canned  fisb.  Use  claimed  since  March  24,  1933,  by 
Calliguria  Food  Products  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CALLIGURIA,  canned  fish,  canned  tomato  paste.  Use  claimed 
since  March  24,  1933,  by  Calliguria  Food  Products  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

SO  BIG,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  April  18,  1930, 
by  Lange  Canning  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wise. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 


lis  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  inJterested  every  week  « 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  ana  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


in  what 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE-  Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 


for  its  all  in  the 


1933  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  ail  canning  data 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

‘‘A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


I 


Brnnsen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
^  Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hansen  Sanitarx  ConTojror 
Flllor  Boot  „  „  ^ 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Cruder 
Filler  Hanson  Pour  Boll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
^  Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG.  WISCONSIN 


LAP  END  paste:  (Ao.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRI3UTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


BRINGING  HIM  UP  TO  DATE 

A  teacher,  examining  a  class  of  boys  in  history, 
looked  at  one  lad  and  said,  “You  have  heard  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  my  boy,” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  Jones  would  be  doing  if 
he  were  alive  today?” 

The  boy  thought  a  moment.  “Living  on  the  old  age 
pension,”  he  replied. 


THE  WRONG  ANSWER 

The  young  woman  walked  boldly  up  to  the  elderly 
woman,  whom  she  had  mistaken  for  the  matron  of  the 
hospital.  “May  I  see  Lieutenant  Barker,  please?”  she 
asked. 

“May  I  ask  who  you  are?” 

“Certainly.  I  am  his  sister.” 

“Well,  well !  Pm  glad  to  meet  you.  I’m  his  mother.” 


BUG  CONTROLLED 

“Your  methods  of  cultivation  are  hopelessly  out  of 
date,”  said  the  youthful  agricultural  college  graduate 
to  the  old  farmer.  “Why,  I’d  be  astonished  if  you  got 
even  ten  pounds  of  apples  from  that  tree.” 

“So  would  I,”  replied  the  farmer.  “It’s  a  pear  tree.” 


THAT  EXTRA  PUSH 

“Here,  boy,”  said  the  wealthy  motorist,  “I  want 
some  gasoline,  and  please  get  a  move  on!  You’ll  never 
get  anywhere  in  the  world  unless  you  push.  Push  is 
essential.  When  I  was  young  I  pushed,  and  that  got 
me  where  I  am.” 

“Well,  guv’nor,”  replied  the  boy,  “I  reckon  you’ll 
have  to  push  again,  ’cause  we  ain’t  got  a  drop  of  gas 
in  the  place.” 


ANGELIC  WIFE 

“My  wife  is  like  an  angel.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes.  She’s  always  up  in  the  air,  always  harping 
on  something  and  she  never  has  anything  to  wear.” 

VERY  EFFECTIVE 

An  old  codger  fell  for  a  Fountain  of  Youth  scheme. 
He  was  instructed  to  take  six  pills — one  each  day.  In¬ 
stead  he  took  all  six  pills  at  once. 

The  next  morning  his  family  had  difficulty  in 
awakening  him.  Finally  he  did  partly  awaken,  and 
said,  “I’ll  get  up,  but  I  won’t  go  to  school.” 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves— flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 

Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions;  34  ’’  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 

Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 

Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can.  j 
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FULL  DATA 
ON  CANNED  FOODS 

Hundreds  of  questions  are  com¬ 
ing  up  about  canned  foods. 

The  problem  will  be  simplified 
if  you  have  on  hand  a  copy  of 

THE  1933  ALMANAC 

of  The  Canning  Industry 

Answers  pretty  nearly  any  ques¬ 
tion  concering  Canned  Foods. 

The  Almanac  is  the  recognized, 
offical,  compilation  of  this  in¬ 
dustry’s  statistics,  all  under  one 
cover—the  only  one  published. 

One  copy  of  The  Almanac  is  re¬ 
ceived  free  by  all  subscribers  to 
The  Canning  Trade.  Extra 
copies  $1.00  each. 

When  ordering  an  extra  copy  please 
inclose  check  or  cash  with  your 
order  to  save  time,  postage,  etc. 


Some  of  the  Contents: 

Packs  by  States  back  to  1891 
Food  Law  Regulations 
Official  Cut-Out  Weights 
New  Label  Requirements 
New  Weights  for  Labels 
Can  Sizes 

Cal.  Canned  Fruit  Grades 
Prices  during  1932 
Prices  on  Staples  back  to  1890 
Census  of  Canned  Foods 
Acreage,  Yields  and  Value  by 
States,  all  crops 
Arbitration  Committees 
Canning  Season,  all  sections 
Specifications  for  c.  f.  boxes 
Federal  Grading  System 
Federal  Grading  Stations 
All  Canners  Associations 
And  much  more 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore/  Maryland 


October  2-1, 1933 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Stand  Firm  and  Hold  Out  for  Your  Prices — Present  Let-up  in 
Buying  Will  be  Followed  by  Heavy  Buying — Tomato  Canning 
Done — War  in  the  Offing. 

STAND  FIRM  —  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
marketing  conditions,  in  a  year  when  all  business 
is  booming,  this  is  always  the  weakest,  the  most 
dangerous  time  of  the  whole  year  for  the  canners. 
The  end  of  the  active  canning  season.  Usually  future 
buyers  are  then  taking  in  their  goods,  or  the  canners 
are  trying  to  induce  them  to  do  so;  trying  to  get  in 
payments  for  them  to  meet  the  bills  they  have  put  off 
until  the  active  season  ends,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  future  sales,  or  the  inability  to  collect  promptly, 
new  goods  are  thrown  upon  the  market  “to  get  some 
money.”  So  this  is  the  w’eak  point  of  the  whole  mar¬ 
ket  in  any  year.  This  year  this  is  increased  through  the 
general  scarcity  of  money,  the  drive  for  payment  by 
the  creditors  and  a  sudden  slacking  off  in  even  the 
small  amount  of  buying,  very  apparent  during  the 
past  two  weeks. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  time  that  calls  for  the  very  best 
in  every  canner;  he  must  “screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  point,”  set  his  teeth  and  hold  on,  for  he  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  doing  so. 
If  he  weakens  now  and  grants  price  concessions  he 
will  bitterly  regret  it  later  when  he  realizes  that  he 
made  a  big  “gift”  to  the  buyer.  No  present  holder  of 
canned  foods  of  any  kind  needs  fear  the  value  of  his 
holdings.  Unless  the  whole  business  fabric  goes  to 
pot  prices  on  canned  foods  will  steadily  improve,  due 
to  perfectly  natural  causes — the  “supply”  consider¬ 
ably  short  of  “demand”  in  every  line — ,  and  business 
is  not  going  to  pot.  On  the  contrary  business  in  food 
supplies,  canned  foods  especially,  is  going  to  improve 
as  the  winter  comes  on.  The  game  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  canners;  they  have  the  making  or  the 
breaking  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  if  they  do  not 
come  through  this  time  their  case  will  be  considered 
almost  hopeless,  and  they  will  get  and  deserve  no 
consideration.  Canned  foods  never  before  were  in 
such  intrinsically  strong  position  as  they  are  today, 
not  even  during  the  war,  and  don’t  let  anybody  tell 
you  otherwise.  There  is  a  very  ready  and  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  market  for  every  can  of  worth  while  canned 
foods  in  existence  today.  But  the  time  to  sell  it  is 
not  now.  The  distributors  are  trying  to  distribute  the 
goods  they  have  bought,  and  trying  to  get  in  their  cash 


for  them  and  neither  job  is  easy.  So  they  are  laying- 
off  buying,  and  are  in  none  too  good  humor. 

There  has  been  less  “market”  this  week  than  any 
old  market  operator  has  seen  in  a  long  while.  But 
don’t  be  discouraged  by  that;  it  is  just  the  lull  before 
the  storm.  When  buying  is  resumed  you  will  come 
in  for  your  reward.  So  stand  fast,  hold  on  to  what 
you  have,  and  don’t  give  away  your  profits.  That  is 
the  only  worth  while  market  information  this  week. 

WAR? — Students  of  world  matters  have  long  been 
predicting  that  war  would  break  out  again  in  Europe 
at  any  moment.  We  in  this  country,  busy  with  our 
own  little  personal  matters,  utterly  ignorant  of  politi¬ 
cal  intrigues  as  practiced  for  centuries  in  Europe,  and 
unable  to  follow  the  course  of  events  there  even  if  we 
were  able  to  understand  them,  hear  what  these  stu¬ 
dents  and  experts  say,  and  smile  it  off.  Personally 
we  hope  that  the  smile  is  on  the  right  side  of  our  face 
this  time,  for  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  see  another 
shambles  such  as  the  last  world  war — and  a  war  in 
Europe  will  be  a  world  war,  not  any  little  friendly 
private  scrap. 

Why  do  we  mention  this  here?  Well,  it  would  have 
a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  food  supply  of  the 
world,  and  especially  upon  canned  foods  because  all 
nations  now  recognize  canned  foods  as  the  only  “ra¬ 
tions”  for  an  army.  But  more  particularly :  between 
11  and  1  P.  M.  'Thursday,  October  19th,  the  Wheat 
Exchange  here  in  Baltimore,  had  received  two  cable 
messages  saying  that  Lloyd’s,  London,  was  betting 
even  money  that  there  would  be  war  in  Europe  within 
36  hours.  That  is  Lloyd’s  way  of  guhging  a  market 
or  happening;  it  is  said  they  will  “bet”  on  anything; 
but  they  are  not  market  riggers  or  jugglers;  they  are 
in  fact  an  insurance  agency.  It  is  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing  the  chances  are  even  that  there  will  be  war  in  36 
hours.  The  world  regards  highly  the  opinion  of  this 
world-wide  known  firm,  and  this  information  to  the 
“wheat  pit”  of  Baltimore — a  leading  wheat  exporting 
point — was  given  serious  consideration,  and  in  fact 
wheat  immediately  jumped  in  price.  This  issue  will 
be  in  the  mails,  and  in  some  of  our  readers’  hands, 
before  the  time  set  expires,  so  you  will  know  the 
answer  by  the  time  you  read  this.  Whether  or  not  it 
happens  in  36  hours  from  now,  or  in  3  or  6  days,  if 
war  does  happen  is  the  thing.  They  at  least  think 
the  danger  is  real. 

TOMATOES — In  all  sections  of  the  country  with 
the  exception  of  California  the  canning  of  tomatoes 
has  finally  come  to  an  end.  Frosts  finished  off  what 
plant  exhaustion  had  not  completed,  and  the  pack 
will  have  to  stand  as  it  now  is.  As  we  explained  last 
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week  the  better  conditions  experienced  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  did  not  serve  to  bring  those  sections  up  to  nor¬ 
mal.  The  pack  is  light  and  a  better  realization  of 
this  will  develop  as  time  goes  on.  But  there  are 
tomato  canners  who  are  tender  about  the  market  con¬ 
dition.  No  need  to  be.  There  will  be  no  break  in 
market  prices  unless  the  canners  themselves  make  it. 

They  are  packing  some  nice  spinach  here,  and  every 
can  of  that  is  also  badly  needed.  Pumpkin  is  receiv¬ 
ing  attention  at  the  canneries  and  in  the  market.  All 
market  prices  are  holding  well. 

Talking  with  a  leading  seedsman  of  the  country  he 
reported  having  sold  the  last  ten  carloads  of  Alaska 
pea  seed  in  his  possession,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pea  seed,  or  dried 
peas,  going  into  cans  as  soaked  peas.  He  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  conditions  he  found  among  can¬ 
ners  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  merely  a 
side-light,  but  worth  consideration.  To  us  it  indi¬ 
cates,  what  we  have  so  often  said,  that  canned  foods 
have  come  through  their  troubles,  and  that  if  other 
lines  of  industry  were  anywhere  near  normal  canned 
foods  would  be  flying  high  right  now. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

But  Little  Interest  in  Spot  Goods — Rumors  of  Price  Resistance 
on  the  Part  of  Consumers — Old  Law  of  S.  &  D.  Still  Work¬ 
ing — Firmness  Comes  Back  to  Prices  of  Applesauce  and 
Shrimp — Surcharges  Dropped  Out  of  Market  Gossip — 
Advertising  Campaign  to  be  Resumed. 

New  York,  October  19,  1933. 

Market — The  local  canned  foods  market  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  along  in  a  narrow  track  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  with  activity  confined 
mainly  to  moving  out  of  goods  against  contracts,  the 
trade  showing  little  interest  in  spot  business.  Despite 
this  lull  in  demand,  however,  first  hands  maintain 
firm  prices  on  practically  all  items. 

The  temporary  standstill  in  activity  has  caused 
little  uneasiness  among  canners  and  prices  are  being 
held  unchanged  with  packers  certain  that  resumption 
of  demand  will  see  prices  for  most  of  the  items  move 
onto  higher  ground.  Clarification  of  the  code  situa¬ 
tion  will  do  much  to  better  conditions,  trade  circles 
contend. 

The  old  fashioned,  but  still  potent,  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  be  operating  when  distributors  go 
into  the  market  to  fill  their  requirements,  first  hands 
hold,  and  while  the  supply  lasts,  they  hold  the  top 
hand.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
any  unreasonable  advances  in  prices  will  be  forced  on 
buyers,  but  only  that  the  canners  mean  to  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  any  increased  profits  resulting  from  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  trade  conditions. 

OUTLOOK — Acceleration  of  the  government’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  put  men  back  to  work  and  thus  to  increase 


public’s  purchasing  power  was  the  answer  of  the 
Administration  to  criticisms  that  the  N.  R.  A.  was 
slowing  down. 

While  millions  of  men  have  already  found  re-em- 
ployment  due  to  the  N.  R.  A.,  further  reductions  in 
the  number  of  those  unable  to  find  work  is  seen  neces¬ 
sary  immediately  by  Administration  officials  and 
tightening-up  of  the  Federal  “big  push’’  to  place 
workers  in  jobs  is  under  way. 

This  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  food  industry. 
With  costs  all  along  the  line  boosted  due  to  the  N.  R. 
A.,  ultimately  the  consumer  will  have  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  increased  costs  in  the  shape  of  higher 
retail  prices.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  will  be, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  marked  resistance  to 
higher  prices  by  consumers  until  public  purchasing 
power  is  enhanced  by  the  return  of  workers  to  jobs 
with  the  resultant  gain  in  the  nation’s  payroll  totals. 

VEGETABLES — The  big  three,  peas,  tomatoes  and 
corn  are  steady  to  strong  with  prices  holding  firm 
and  factors  holding  some  of  the  sizes  and  grades  more 
in  demand  talking  higher  prices. 

With  supplies  of  all  three  far  under  normal  de¬ 
mand,  it  is  primarily  a  seller’s  market  and  after  the 
“ride”  that  the  canners  took  in  the  last  few  years 
when  prices  skidded  downward  far  faster  than  they 
could  reduce  their  operating  costs,  first  hands 
throughout  the  nation  thoroughly  appreciate  the  turn 
in  conditions. 

APPLESAUCE — Reports  from  up-state  New  York 
are  that  the  erring  brothers  among  the  applesauce 
canners  who  brought  prices  down  sharply  below  the 
opening  levels  have  been  convinced  of  the  error  of 
their  ways  and  are  now  willing  to  maintain  a  stable 
price  list,  with  the  favored  level  placed  at  85  cents 
for  2s,  less  5  per  cent  in  sizeable  amounts,  and  $3.75 
for  10s,  both  prices  factory. 

In  the  midst  of  the  recent  price  war  which  through 
concessions  and  other  methods  of  shading  prices  with¬ 
out  openly  slashing  them,  2s  were  as  low  as  75  cents, 
factory. 

SHRIMP — Is  another  item  that  has  suffered  re¬ 
cently  from  the  inability  of  the  packers  to  maintain 
a  firm  price  list,  with  fancy  No.  1  large  shrimp  sold 
in  the  market  as  low  as  $1.  Major  factors  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry  are  trying  to  restore  some 
unity  with  the  hope  of  bringing  prices  up  to  the  for¬ 
mal  opening  levels. 

SALMON — Continues  to  move  along  in  a  sluggish 
manner  with  little  but  routine  business  being  report¬ 
ed.  The  statistical  position  of  most  grades  is  very 
strong  but  buyers  don’t  seem  to  be  interested  at  the 
present  time  and  first  hands  are  not  eager  to  push 
sales  through  price  concessions.  Thus,  the  market 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  temporary  statement. 

SURCHARGES — Despite  the  fact  that  practically 
all  of  the  goods  now  being  moved  out  against  con¬ 
tracts  by  distributors  have  had  surcharges  to  care  for 
increased  operating  costs  of  the  canners  added  to  the 
original  prices,  the  trade  hears  little  complaint  from 
the  buyers. 
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Remembering  the  manner  in  which  news  of  the  sur¬ 
charges  were  first  received  from  some  sections  of  the 
trade,  it  seems  odd  until  one  realizes  that  despite 
these  surcharges,  prices  are  usually  below  the  spot 
levels  prevailing  today. 

PEACHES — The  little  new  business  that  is  being 
done  in  peaches  is  being  done  at  code  levels  with  scar¬ 
city  in  some  of  the  items  reported  indicating  advances 
should  demand  show  any  rise.  Routine  movements 
continue  against  contracts. 

Apparently  Administrator  Peek  has  abandoned  his 
efforts  to  force  distributors  who  had  covered  contracts 
at  levels  under  those  set  in  the  marketing  agreement 
governing  sales  of  peaches  as  no  more  announcements 
have  been  issued  by  him  on  the  subject.  For  a  while, 
it  looked  as  though  Mr.  Peek  was  going  to  try  to  force 
such  a  move  but  when  distributors  resisted  his  ap¬ 
peals,  he  apparently  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

FRANCIS  DRAFTED — Clarence  Francis,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation, 
has  been  drafted  and  named  adviser  to  the  food  indus¬ 
try  on  the  N.  R.  A.  staff.  General  Foods  having  given 
him  a  leave  of  absence  until  December  1  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  W.  C.  Teagle,  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Advisory  Board.  Mr.  Francis  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  at  the  offices  of  the  latter 
group. 

The  company  voted  the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  45  cents  on  the  common  stock,  payable  November 
15  to  holders  of  record  November  1.  Three  months 
ago  the  disbursement  was  advanced  from  40  cents 
quarterly. 

EARNINGS  SPURT — Action  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company  in  boosting  its  dividend  rate  last  week 
was  clarified  in  the  earnings  report  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  September  30  made  public  yesterday, 
showing  a  spurt  in  net  income  to  $6,221,177  from  $4,- 
470,850  in  the  like  1932  period. 

Earnings  were  equal  to  $3.59  a  share,  against  $2.58 
a  share  in  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30, 
1932.  Last  week’s  dividend  advance  brought  annual 
payments  to  $2.50  a  share,  from  $2. 

ADVERTISING — The  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  continue  its  educational  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  throughout  the  coming  winter  and  spring,  it 
was  disclosed  here,  with  the  advertising  firm  of  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  handling  the  account. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Market  Strengthening,  Future  Viewed  With  Confi¬ 
dence — Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  Firm,  Stock  Scarce — 
Evaporated  Milk  Market  Steady,  No  Price  Advance  in  Sight — 

Century  of  Progress  Closing  Extended  to  November  12th. 

Chicago,  October  19,  1933. 

FATHER  CONDITIONS— Ideal  fall  weather 
has  prevailed  the  past  ten  days.  The  nights, 
however,  are  a  little  chilly  and  light  frosts  have 
fallen.  The  time  not  far  distant  when  the  words  of  that 


immortal  Hoosier  poet  can  again  be  quoted — “When 
the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the 
shock.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  last  week  of  September 
and  the  first  week  of  October,  showed  a  little  easiness 
and  letting  up  of  the  former  heavy  buying  but  brokers 
report  a  renewal  of  activity  the  past  week  or  ten  days. 
Buyers  too,  seem  to  think  more  pep  prevails.  Firm 
markets  on  practically  everything  in  the  canned  food 
line  rules.  Here  and  there  is  an  item  that  is  subject  to 
a  little  “trading”  but  on  the  whole,  the  “picture”  is 
one  of  strength  and  the  future  can  be  viewed  only  with 
confidence. 

JAPANESE  CRABMEAT — Substantial  advances 
were  recorded  in  this  desirable  food  and  the  market 
today  is  firm  on  the  basis  of:  No.  ^2  fancy  Japanese 
crabmeat  at  $20.50,  No.  1  fancy  Japanese  crabmeat  at 
$19.50,  No.  1/4  fancy  Japanese  crabmeat  at  $13.00. 
These  prices  are  per  case  and  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Spot  stocks  in  Chicago  are  like  the 
cupboard — bare.  The  trade  therefore,  are  interested 
in  early  packing  but  mindful  of  only  a  few  short  years 
ago  when  early  deliveries  were  not  only  very  poor  in 
quality  but  re-acted  most  unfavorably  later  on — all 
buyers  are  going  to  be  very  careful  and  not  accept 
anything  on  early  deliveries  (regardless  of  how  badly 
they  need  the  goods)  unless  full  flavored,  tree-ripened 
grapefruit  has  been  packed.  Florida  canners  are  in 
somewhat  of  a  huddle  (using  a  football  expression) 
over  their  code  and  that  has  delayed  the  naming  of 
opening  prices.  All  kinds  of  guesses  are  going  around 
as  to  what  the  opening  will  be.  The  lowest  guess  is 
$1.10,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  cannery,  and  No.  2  fancy  grape¬ 
fruit  hearts  with  $3  the  lowest  for  the  No.  5  tin.  There 
are  others  who  claim  the  opening  will  be  at  least  $1.25 
for  the  No.  2s. 

TOMATOES — To  pay  their  growers  and  meet  other 
current  pressing  obligations,  a  few  canners  have  sold 
No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  77i/2C,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana 
cannery.  Several  large  Chicago  houses  are  apparently 
“standing  by”  ready  to  take  any  and  all  offerings  of 
worthwhile  quality  in  No.  2  tin  tomatoes  that  can  be 
had  at  less  than  80c,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Ohio 
cannery  points.  The  number  of  canners  willing  to  sell 
at  less  than  80c  are  few  and  far  between.  The  large 
majority  of  sellers  are  holding  firm  at  80c  and  from 
that  up  to  85c  for  the  No.  2  standard  grade.  With  the 
one  exception  of  that  slight  easiness  in  No.  2  tins  as 
above  outlined,  we  would  call  the  market  as  follows  in 
this  territory:  No.  1  tins  standards  55c,  extra  stand¬ 
ards  60c;  No.  2  tins  standards  80c,  extra  standards 
85c;  No.  21/2  tins  standards  $1.10,  extra  standards 
$1.15;  No.  10  tins  standards  $4,  extra  standards  $4.50. 
Considerable  business  has  also  been  recorded  on  “gal¬ 
lons”  with  the  result  that  lots  available  at  the  above 
levels  are  few. 

CORN — It  has  been  rumored  that  some  authority 
has  given  the  corn  pack  of  1933  as  ten  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  cases,  of  which  only  four  million  cases  are  of  the 
Evergreen  variety.  If  that  is  correct,  then  it  places 
standard  white  corn  in  a  very  firm  and  strong  position. 
Good  No.  2  standard  corn  has  sold  freely  in  Chicago 
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at  75c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  points,  but  those  who  ought  to 
know,  say  the  majority  of  such  sales  do  not  actually 
come  to  Chicago  but  goods  are  sold  to  distant  points. 
Confidence  of  the  stability  of  the  market  is  expressed 
on  all  sides  not  only  on  No.  2  tin  standard  grades  but 
fancy  Country  Gentleman,  Golden  Bantam,  Whole 
Kernel,  No.  1  and  No.  10  tins  are  particularly  scarce. 

PEAS — This  market  shows  little  change  one  way 
or  the  other.  Prices  are  steady ;  the  basis  of  supply  has 
narrowed  and  it  makes  trading  quite  difficult.  Both 
wholesalers  and  chains  report  an  excellent  movement 
into  consuming  channels  of  all  grades  of  peas,  includ¬ 
ing  fancies,  and  it  looks  as  if  fancy  peas  are  coming 
back  into  their  own. 

PUMPKIN — Canners  are  running  full  blast  in 
southern  Indiana.  The  market  is  not  quite  as  firm  as 
it  was.  Average  going  prices  today  are  No.  21/4  extra 
standard  pumpkin  at  75c,  Indiana  cannery;  No.  10 
extra  standard  pumpkin  at  $2.65,  Indiana  cannery. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Non-advertised  canners 
are  trying  to  obtain  a  wider  spread  than  that  provided 
in  the  code.  Arguments  are  many  and  varied.  The 
code  says  15c  per  case  between  advertised  price  and 
the  non-advertised.  That’s  hardly  enough  for  a  buyer 
trying  to  develop  his  private  label  milk  business  and 
to  combat  the  highly  advertised  milk  brands.  It  would 
seem  somewhat  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  spread 
was  25c.  The  market  is  steady  and  it  does  not  look 
as  if  any  changes  are  in  sight,  at  least  not  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  week  or  two. 

PEARS — A  heavy  future  volume  of  business  was 
recorded  on  this  delicious  fruit  from  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Buyers  who  contracted  large  sizes  are  being 
disappointed.  The  fruit  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
has  run  to  small  sizes  due  to  the  extreme  hot  summer 
and  revisions  of  the  counts  have  had  to  be  made.  Most 
of  the  Northwestern  canners  are  adding  surcharges  to 
their  future  pear  contracts.  The  market  is  more  than 
firm  with  No.  21^  choice  Bartletts  ranging  $1.45  to 
$1.55,  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

PEACHES — Small  buying  continues  to  be  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day.  Minimum  code  levels,  of  course,  rule. 
Much  talk  prevails  as  to  an  advance  soon.  The  general 
thought  is  that  it  would  help  if  an  advance  was  made. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS — Everyone  is  elated 
that  this  greatest  of  World’s  Fairs  will  remain  open 
until  November  12th.  Much  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  authorities  and  after  mature  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  closing  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  November  12th.  While  your  Chicago  cor¬ 
respondent  has  mentioned  the  Century  of  Progress  at 
various  times  in  his  reports  this  past  summer,  he  has 
not  mentioned  the  most  important  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculpture  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States 
under  one  roof.  That  collection  is  in  our  Art  Institute 
on  Michigan  Boulevard.  It  is  a  collection  that  was 
gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  world.  There  is  one 
painting  there  from  the  Paris  Salon  that  is  valued  at 
one  million  dollars  and  a  score  of  others  valued  at  a 
half  million  each.  Tell  your  readers  to  come  to  Chicago 
and  take  in  not  only  the  World’s  Fair  but  this  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  of  art.  They  have  until  November  12th. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  on  a  Light  Scale — Demand  for  Shrimp  Con¬ 
tinues — Never  Better  Quality  Shrimp— Cool  Weather  Helps 
Oyster  Business — Oysters  Scarce  on  the  Reefs — 

No  Oyster  Packing  Yet. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  19,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  has  taken 
a  new  lease  on  life  as  one  of  the  factories  of  the 
Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  that  had 
been  idle  for  several  weeks  started  up  again  last  week, 
thus  making  two  shrimp  canneries  in  operation.  The 
other  is  the  recently  erected  plant  of  the  A.  H.  Daugh- 
drill  Company. 

However,  these  canneries  have  put  on  only  a  limited 
number  of  boats  to  fish  for  them,  which  indicates  that 
they  are  going  to  operate  in  a  limited  way,  using  only 
their  own  boats  and  very  few  of  the  independent  boats. 

The  shrimp  pack  in  Ix)uisiana  and  Mississippi  is 
also  being  carried  on  very  lightly  at  this  time. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  shrimp  moved  this 
season  already  and  the  packers  report  a  still  satisfac¬ 
tory  movement,  so  something  is  making  shrimp  sell. 
It  may  be  speculative  buying,  increased  consumption 
or  that  some  of  the  packers  are  offering  a  little  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  trade  in  the  way  of  price  for  them  to  buy 
now,  which  is  causing  sales  to  hold  up  well,  but  it  is 
and  it  may  be  a  combination  of  all  three. 

One  thing  sure  is  that  there  have  never  been  any 
better  shrimp  produced  than  there  have  been  packed 
this  season  and  this  is  probably  the  outstanding  rea¬ 
son  for  the  movement  of  canned  shrimp. 

In  Alabama,  the  factories  have  refused  to  take  any¬ 
thing  but  strictly  first  class,  fancy  fresh  raw  material 
and  as  there  have  been  only  two  factories  in  operation 
at  one  time,  they  have  had  plenty  of  labor  to  handle 
the  shrimp  quickly  and  get  them  into  the  cans  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  Therefore  the  product  turned 
out  by  the  Alabama  canneries  has  been  strictly  first 
class  quality  goods. 

These  same  favorable  packing  conditions  have  ex¬ 
isted  more  or  less  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  so  this 
is  one  year  that  this  section  has  turned  out  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  in  canned  shrimp. 

The  sale  of  3.2  beer  should  increase  the  demand  for 
shrimp  and  vice  versa,  the  serving  of  shrimp  at  the 
beer  stands  will  create  a  thirst  for  beer,  therefore  the 
beer  stands  that  have  not  tried  out  serving  shrimp  will 
do  well  to  give  it  a  trial.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  try 
and  the  results  may  amaze  them.  Just  let  ’em  serve 
free  one  large  shrimp  cut  in  four  pieces,  or  two  medium 
shrimp  cut  in  four  pieces,  on  an  individual  butter  dish 
with  each  glass  or  stein  of  beer  and  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  customers  will  call  for  an  order  of  shrimp 
to  go  with  their  beer,  for  which  a  charge  of  a  dime  is 
made  for  the  order  of  shrimp.  And  when  they  get  to 
eating  their  order  of  shrimp,  they  will  invariably 
order  another  glass  or  stein  of  beer  to  quench  the 
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thirst  produced  by  the  shrimp.  So  aside  from  boosting 
the  sale  at  the  beer  stands,  they  will  be  giving  their 
patrons  something  that  they  will  really  enjoy. 

Of  course,  not  everybody  likes  shrimp,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  folks  who  do  and  these  are  the  ones  that  will 
patronize  a  beer  stand  that  serves  shrimp  and  oysters 
and  will  be  regular  customers. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OYSTERS — We  had  a  cool  spell  of  weather  that 
lasted  all  the  week  and  it  increased  the  sale  of  raw 
oysters  200  per  cent,  but  it  reduced  the  sale  of  ice  in 
the  same  proportion,  so  what’s  one  man’s  gain  is  an¬ 
other  one’s  loss,  and  it  was  time  for  the  oyster  folks  to 
be  getting  a  break. 

The  outlook  for  the  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  is  not 
very  encouraging  at  this  time,  as  the  tongers  report 
a  scarcity  of  oysters  on  the  reefs. 

However,  the  canneries  have  not  as  yet  sent  out 
their  scouting  crew  to  determine  if  the  amount  of 
oysters  available  will  warrant  them  to  operate  their 
factories  this  season. 

Every  year  at  this  time,  the  tongers  make  a  howl 
about  the  scarcity  of  oysters,  even  when  they  are 
plentiful,  so  their  report  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seri¬ 
ously,  yet  it  may  be  that  their  report  this  time  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  will  have  to  be  later  determined. 

From  all  indications,  the  oyster  pack  in  this  section 
will  be  late  starting  and  it  will  hardly  get  under  way 
before  December. 

Oysters  are  very  bulky  and  heavy,  hence  it  takes  a 
lot  of  labor  and  equipment  to  handle  them,  therefore 
unless  oysters  are  fat  and  plump,  whereby  the  can¬ 
neries  can  get  a  good  yield,  it  is  a  losing  proposition  to 
attempt  to  can  them. 

A  cleaned  up  packer’s  warehouse  awaits  the  new 
oyster  pack. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Slowed  Down — Prices  Not  Affected — Cherry  Pack  Shows 
Increase — Wagering  That  More  Than  Half  the  Peach  Pack 
Has  Been  Sold — Peas  Cleaning  Up — Spring  Spinach  Cone — 
Running  Two  to  Three  Days  Per  Week  on  Tomatoes. 

San  Francisco,  October  19, 1933. 

SLOW — The  canned  foods  market  has  slowed  down 
quite  perceptibly  of  late  and  sales  are  now  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  small  lots  for  fill-in  purposes  and 
sales  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  few  who  have 
steadfastly  declined  to  anticipate  their  needs.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  a  splendid  business  has  been  done 
by  canners,  with  buyers  led  to  anticipate  requirements 
through  the  prospects  of  inflation  and  higher  prices 
and  through  the  control  plans  that  have  resulted  in 
curtailed  output  in  so  many  lines.  Both  wholesalers 
and  retailers  now  have  substantial  stocks  on  hand  and 
will  not  be  in  the  market  again  in  a  large  way  until 


the  consuming  demand  makes  this  advisable.  The 
easing  off  in  trading  has  not  affected  prices  in  the 
least,  these  being  firmly  maintained,  with  an  upward 
trend  in  a  few  lines  in  light  supply. 

CHERRY  PACK — An  interesting  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  bringing  out  of  figures  covering  the 
cherry  pack  for  1933  in  California  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  pack  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  reduced 
to  the  No.  2V^  basis,  is  917,311  cases,  as  against  481,- 
605  cases  for  1932  and  394,267  cases  for  1931.  The 
pack  for  1930  amounted  to  1,034,023  cases.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  for  1933  consisted  of  392,533  cases  on  the 
No.  21/4  basis,  or  402,135  cases  cannery  run.  The 
California  pack  figures  were  gathered  by  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  while  those  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  were  compiled  by  E.  M.  Burns,  secretary 
of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association. 

PEACHES — Considerable  speculation  is  under  way 
as  to  the  quantities  of  the  peach  pack  of  1933  that 
have  been  sold  by  canners  and  there  are  those  in  the 
trade  who  are  willing  to  wager  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  output  of  ten  million  cases  has  been  moved. 
The  Canners  League  of  California  is  gathering  figures 
on  unsold  stocks  as  of  October  1  and  these  should  be 
available  at  an  early  date.  The  carry-over  on  June  1 
amounted  to  829,557  cases.  The  packing  season  is 
now  over  and  definite  pack  figures  will  also  be  avail¬ 
able  shortly.  The  cling  peach  control  committee  has 
wound  up  its  work  of  buying  the  surplus  crop  of  No.  1 
fruit,  having  purchased  about  40,000  tons  at  $15  on 
the  trees.  It  is  estimated  that  about  230,000  tons 
have  been  packed.  Growers  have  received  about 
$5,500,000  for  their  crop  of  cling  peaches  this  year, 
with  a  Government  control  plan  in  effect,  as  against 
less  than  a  million  dollars  last  year,  when  there  was 
no  control  plan. 

PEAS — Pacific  Coast  packers  of  peas,  some  of 
whom  have  interests  in  the  Middle  West,  are  getting 
quite  closely  sold  up  on  this  item.  Most  sizes  and 
grades  are  still  to  be  had,  but  available  quantities  are 
small,  in  some  instances. 

SPINACH — Spinach  of  the  spring  pack  is  in  very 
light  supply,  with  almost  nothing  to  be  had  in  No.  1, 
No.  2  or  No.  10  sizes.  Plans  have  been  made  for  a 
much  larger  fall  pack  than  usual  and  a  good  market 
is  promised  for  this  as  it  will  move  into  consumption 
as  soon  as  available.  Future  prices  have  been  named 
by  several  canners  on  the  basis  of  $1.20  for  No.  21/4 
and  $3.90  for  No.  10.  This  is  lower  than  spot  prices 
on  spring  pack,  but  this  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
quality. 

TOMATOES — The  flurry  of  warm  weather  early  in 
the  month,  which  brought  on  tomatoes  with  a  rush, 
has  been  followed  by  cool  and  cloudy  weather 
throughout  California.  Tomato  packing  is  now  under 
way  on  a  rather  limited  scale,  with  canneries  operat¬ 
ing  but  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Most  canners  have 
increased  contract  prices  to  growers  by  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  per  cent,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
early  contracts  are  legal. 


(Continued  on  page  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


SEPTEMBER  SALES  OF  FOUR  LEADING  GROCERY  CHAINS 

HOLD  WELL  AT  LEVELS  OF  PRECEDING  MONTH; 
THREE  SHOW  IMPROVEMENT  OVER  LAST  YEAR 

ALES  of  four  of  the  nation’s  leading  chain  food 
distributing  groups  for  the  September  period  dis¬ 
close  that  business  showed  little  decline  from  the 
preceding  month  and  in  three  of  the  four,  volume  was 
above  the  like  1932  month.  The  three  being  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  and  the 
American  Stores  Company,  with  the  great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  the  leading  grocery  chain 
distributor  in  the  United  States,  showing  a  short 
break. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  showed  a  greater  percent¬ 
age  decline  than  in  August,  an  analysis  of  its  sales  re¬ 
port  revealed,  its  dollar  sales  volume  being  off  4.6  per 
cent  from  the  like  period  last  year,  against  a  dip  of  4.1 
per  cent  in  August.  Tonnage  volume  of  the  company 
showed  an  even  sharper  constriction,  the  drop  increas¬ 
ing  to  8.7  per  cent  from  6.5  per  cent  in  August.  The 
relatively  better  showing  of  dollar  sales  as  compared 
with  tonnage  was  attributable  to  advancing  retail 
prices  in  certain  lines. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  esti¬ 
mated  sales  for  the  four  weeks  ended  September  30  at 
$60,661,478,  compared  with  $63,634,883  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year,  off  $2,973,405,  or  4.6  per 
cent.  Tonnage  sales  for  the  four  weeks’  period  were 
placed  at  357,638,  against  391,865  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  off  34,227  tons,  or  8.7  per  cent. 

The  company  estimated  average  weekly  sales  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  September  30  at  $15,165,370, 
compared  with  $15,908,721  in  the  1932  period,  off 
$743,351.  The  average  weekly  tonnage  sales  were 
89,410,  against  97,966  in  the  similar  period  last  year, 
off  8,556  tons. 

Estimated  sales  for  the  31  weeks  ended  September 
30,  without  consideration  of  change  in  the  number  of 
stores  during  the  year,  totaled  $477,176,198,  contrasted 
with  $526,999,249  for  the  like  period  a  year  ago,  a  drop 
of  $49,823,051,  or  9.4  per  cent.  Estimated  tonnage 
sales  were  placed  at  3,004,706,  against  3,191,699  tons, 
off  186,993  tons,  or  5.8  per  cent. 

March,  May  and  June  volume  of  the  chain  were  the 
worst  from  the  viewpoint  of  losses  from  the  like  1932 
months,  these  three  months  registering  declines  of  15.7 
per  cent,  15.6  per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  uncertainty  during  and  following  the  banking 
crisis  in  the  first  quarter  this  year  was  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  declines. 

June  volume  showed  a  sharp  improvement  over  the 
three  previous  months  with  dollar  sales  only  7.6  per 


cent  under  the  1932  total  while  in  the  July  period 
volume  made  the  best  comparative  showing  thus  far 
this  year,  being  off  only  1.2  per  cent  from  the  like 
period  a  year  ago. 

The  decline  was  halted  only  temporarily,  however,  as 
reports  for  the  next  two  months  disclosed,  declines  in 
August  and  September  reaching  4.1  per  cent  and  4.6 
per  cent,  respectively. 

Tonnage  sales  have  not  followed  the  trend  of  dollar 
volume  very  closely,  an  analysis  of  the  company’s  re¬ 
ports  indicated,  with  declines  ranging  from  3.7  per 
cent  in  July,  also  the  best  month  for  dollar  volume,  to 
as  high  as  9.2  per  cent  in  May.  Since  July,  however, 
tonnage  has  dipped  to  6.5  per  cent  under  last  year  in 
August  and  8.7  per  cent  under  last  year  for  September. 

Dollar  volume  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company  for  the  four  weeks  ended  October  7  totaled 
$16,026,851,  an  increase  of  $48,878,  or  0.3  per  cent 
over  the  $15,977,973  shown  in  the  comparable  period 
a  year  ago.  Sales  in  the  four  weeks  ended  September 
9,  last,  showed  a  decline  of  0.1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  like  1932  period. 

Krogers’  volume  for  the  forty  weeks  ended  October 
7  was  $156,352,330,  compared  with  $165,589,240,  a 
decline  of  $9,236,910,  or  5.5  per  cent.  The  average 
number  of  stores  in  operation  during  the  period  dipped 
6.2  per  cent  to  4,485,  against  4,786  units  a  year  ago  on 
the  same  date. 

Sales  of  the  Safeway  System  for  the  four  weeks 
ended  October  7  rose  6.94  per  cent  to  $18,415,028, 
against  $17,219,692  in  the  same  four  weeks  a  year  ago. 
Volume  of  the  company  showed  an  increase  of  7.5  per 
cent  over  the  previous  four  weeks’  period  this  year. 

The  American  Stores  Company  showed  volume 
reaching  $8,299,376  for  the  four  weeks  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent,  or  $94,945  over  the 
$8,204,443  reported  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Volume  for  the  five  weeks  ended  September  2,  last, 
was  off  0.2  per  cent  from  the  like  period  in  1932.  Nine 
months’  volume  this  year  was  $80,736,062,  against 
$87,346,084,  off  $6,610,022,  or  8.2  per  cent. 

WIDE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BY  CHAIN 
STORE  ORGANIZATION  HELD  EFFECTIVE 
FACTOR  IN  COMPETITION 

NE  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  utilized  by 
the  chain  store  organizations  in  the  grocery 
and  meat  field  and  one  which  most  indepen¬ 
dent  dealers  cannot  deal  with  as  effectively  is  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  never- 
ceasing  struggle  for  trade. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  the  dominant  form  of  pub¬ 
licity  among  chain  stores,  the  survey  of  chain  store 
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methods  pursued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  orders  of  the  United  States  Senate  shows  in  the 
latest  report  made  public 'by  the  former  body. 

In  pointing  this  out,  the  Commission  observed  that 
this  “has  frequently  been  cited  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  growth  of  such  companies  and  as  an  advantage 
which  most  independent  competitors  cannot  employ, 
except  in  a  limited  degree.” 

While  the  chains  are  large  users  of  “loss  leaders” 
(the  selling  of  standard  articles  at  or  below  cost) 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  trade,  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  that  apparently  the  chains  making  use 
of  this  device  have  generally  failed  to  charge  the  cost 
to  advertising. 

With  an  average  of  $985  per  store  spent  for  all 
forms  of  advertising  in  reporting  meat  and  grocery 
chains  in  1928,  the  Commission  indicated  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  this  sum  by  the  average  independent 
grocery  and  meat  dealer  “would  be,  apparently,  un¬ 
profitable.” 

This  condition  is  not  confined  to  the  food  industry 
alone,  however,  the  report  pointed  out  with  individual 
retail  dealers  in  many  lines  confronted  with  a  similar 
situation,  it  was  stated,  and  “the  individual  retailer  in 
most  lines  is  placed  at  a  competitive  advantage  by  the 
extensive  newspaper  advertising  done  by  large  chains 
in  their  respective  fields.” 

The  larger  individual  units,  however,  doubtless  are 
in  a  better  position  in  respect  to  such  advertising,  the 
Commission  said,  this  being  particularly  true  of  some 
lines  of  business  such  as  department  stores,  clothing 
and  apparel  lines  and  furniture  stores. 

The  chain  store  schedule  reported  10  different  kinds 
of  advertising,  including  the  miscellaneous  category, 
but  it  was  found  that  only  a  few  chains  reported  the 
use  of  1-cent  sales  as  a  form  of  advertising  and  this 
classification  was  abandoned. 

Only  one-fourth  of  nearly  a  thousand  chains  which 
reported  their  advertising  expenditures  were  found  to 
have  made  use  of  pamphlets  and  dodgers,  the  survey 
disclosed.  Billboard  and  outdoor  advertising  was  used 
by  7.3  per  cent  of  the  chains  operating  only  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  stores. 

Free  goods  as  a  form  of  advertising  were  used  by 
4.3  per  cent  of  the  reporting  chains  and  these  operated 
4  per  cent  of  the  stores.  Street  car  and  bus  advertising 
was  reported  by  only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  companies, 
but  these  companies  operated  13.4  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
ported  stores. 

The  survey  showed  that  only  three  kinds  of  chains — 
tobacco,  men’s  shoes  and  dry  goods — reported  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  their  total  advertising  expenditures  as 
being  for  newspaper  advertising.  On  the  other  hand, 
chains  operating  millinery,  furniture  and  unlimited- 
price  variety  stores  reported  newspaper  advertising  as 
accounting  for  more  than  90  per  cent  of  their  total 
expenditures  for  advertising. 

The  food  industry  chain  organizations  were  up  in 
the  lead  on  appropriations  for  newspaper  advertising, 
the  survey  disclosed,  with  grocery  and  meat  chains 
reporting  72.2  per  cent  of  total  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  used  for  newspaper  advertising ;  grocery  chains. 


72.8  per  cent;  drug  chains,  76.2  per  cent,  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  chains,  60.4  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  advertising  expenditures  to  net  sales, 
which  averaged  1.52  per  cent  for  all  chains  reporting 
total  advertising  expenditures,  ranged  from  0.51  per 
cent  for  the  chains  in  the  501-1,000  stores  group  to 
3.74  per  cent  for  chains  in  the  6-10  store  class,  the 
commission  pointed  out. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

NOTES — The  youngberry,  which  has  been  attract¬ 
ing  so  much  attention  in  the  fresh  produce  markets 
the  last  year  or  so,  is  now  to  be  had  in  canned  form, 
a  pack  of  about  10,000  cases  having  been  made  this 
season  by  the  Fernando  Canning  Company  of  San 
Fernando,  Calif. 

The  strike  of  sardine  fishermen  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Monterey  Bay  districts  seems  nearing  an 
end  and  fishing  and  packing  operations  are  expected 
to  be  under  way  within  a  few  days.  Announcement 
of  a  virtual  settlement  of  the  strike  was  made  follow¬ 
ing  a  conference  between  Timothy  A.  Reardon,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Julian  G.  Burnett,  president  of  the  Monterey  Canning 
Company,  F.  J.  Mullins,  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company, 
and  a  group  representing  fishermen  and  boat  owners. 
Fishermen  have  been  demanding  $8  a  ton  for  sardines, 
as  against  $4  received  last  year. 

A  Federal  hearing  on  a  code  for  the  Olive  Growers’ 
Association  of  California  was  held  during  the  week 
at  Berkeley,  the  gathering  being  attended  by  more 
than  one  hundred  growers  and  by  three  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  H.  H. 
Tolley,  director  of  the  Giannini  Foundation  at  the 
University  of  California,  presided.  Among  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  agreement  forwarded  to  Washin^on 
for  consideration  are  provisions  for  the  control  of 
the  quantity  of  canned  olives,  minimum  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  resale  price  on  fin¬ 
ished  products  and  the  establishment  of  fair  practices 
in  the  industry.  The  California  Olive  Association, 
another  organization,  of  which  J.  V.  E.  Titus  of  River¬ 
side  is  president,  has  drawn  up  an  olive  packing  code, 
calling  for  the  limiting  of  the  1933  pack  to  600,000 
cases. 

The  Kings  County  Packing  Company,  having  leased 
its  plant  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  the  Griffith-Durney 
Company,  has  moved  its  general  sales  office  from 
Oakland  to  260  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  is  making  a  trip 
through  the  Panama  Canal  for  a  much  needed  rest, 
with  a  stop  at  Havana,  Cuba,  on  the  route  itinerary. 
The  past  few  months  have  been  hectic  ones  for  this 
association  official,  with  code  matters,  cling  peach 
control  and  the  like  in  addition  to  regular  duties. 
The  excitement  through  which  Cuba  has  been  passing 
in  recent  weeks  will  doubtless  seem  rather  mild  to 
him  after  his  own  experiences. 
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PricM  pven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tthomas  J.  Meehan  St  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  t.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2)4 . 

Laree,  No.  2)4 .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2)4 .  3-16 

Medium.  No.  2)4 . 2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1-90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 47)4 . 

No.  214  . 82)4 . 

No.  10  .  2.80  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77)4  .77)4 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72)4 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.50 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.40 

No.  10  . 7.00  7.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  .80 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole.  No.  2)4 . LOO  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut,  No.  2)4 . 85 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .95  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . .'....  .87)4 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  . . . . .  3.76  ..... 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ..... 

No.  10  . 4.26  ..... 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  .June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2)4 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  3  . .7. .  1.15 

No.  10  .  3.15  3.36 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2)4  .  1.15  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  *3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2)4  .  1.05  1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2)4 .  tl.25 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  214  . 80  .80 

No.  3  .  90  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  2.50 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 62)4 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 50  . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 77  >4  *.80 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  *1.25 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  *4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whtde  Stock . 55  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  .60 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 .  . . — 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  3.25 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2)4 .  1.40  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  1.56  *1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  „....» 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10,  water .  4.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2)4 .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  2.00 

GUUSEBGRRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . .._... 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  .60 

No.  2  .  1.20  1.20 

No.  6  .  3.60  3.45 

No.  1  Juice . 62)4  .66 

No.  2  Juice .  1.06  1.06 

No.  6  Juice .  3.50  3.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2)4....  1.40  . 

Fancy  .  *1.76 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2)/>,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.36 

Choice,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C .  1.60  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2>4,  Y.  C . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  ......„ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.25  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)4 .  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2)4 .  1.80  *1.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.40 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  5.50  *4.35 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . —  — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ...... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  ...... 

STRAWBERRIEIS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2’/. .  2.25  2.30 

No.  lOs  . . .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.50 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 90 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.90 

Selects,  6  oz . '  . . 

SALMONg 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.76  *1.76 

Flat.  No.  )4 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1..; .  1.27>4*1.20 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  )4 . 76  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  . 

Flat,  No.  )4 . 86  . 

Chums.  Tall  .  1.22)4*1.15 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22)4 . 


SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  per  case 

)4  Oil,  keyless .  2.50  *2.60 

)4  Oil.  keys .  2.90  *2.90 

)4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

)4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.15 

)4  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.36  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  2.76 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  )4s  .  7.80 

White.  Is  . 18.66 

Blue  Fin,  )48 . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . . . 

Striped,  )4s  .  3.66 

Striped,  )4s  . 6.00  . 

Striped,  Is  .  9.00  . 

Yellow,  lAs.  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  )4s.  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.66  . 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


. .  f)iviilon  of  ihe  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVIG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc 

flickers  of  iPItillips  Delicious  Qualilif  CanneJ  ^JooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD,  C.S.A. 


Pears,  Beets  and  Mixed  Vegetables 

we  offer  the 

Sterling  Peeler  &Cuber 


As  being  the  most  practical  on  the 
market  for  the  peeling  and  cubing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

When  In  the  market  for  a  peeler 
or  cuber,  think  of  ^^STERLING^^ 
and  write, 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W rile  for  copy  of  our  late  catalog 

We  manufacture  machinery  for  canning  of  the 
various  fruits,  vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc. 


Let’s  WIN  with 
Crops  in  CANS! 


•  LAST  MINUTE  Packs  before  the  frost! . .and  if  it  is  to  be  a  race  with 
weather,  be  sure  of  your  CAN  supply . .  and  service  at  the  plant  as  well. 

•  “READY!" — answers  the  roll  call  of  our  stocks  at  Baltimore,  Chicago 
and  Hamilton,  Ohio.  READY  likewise,  whatever  has  to  do  with  Canning 


methods.  We're  here  to  help!  •  In  this . .  as  other 
season's  finals..CANS!..  where  and  when  needed! 


